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The expedition of the Virginians against the Shawanoe 
Indians, in 1756, is an event of some importance and still 
more interest in the annals of the State. As yet, however, 
we have no properand sufficiently satisfactory account of it 
before the'public. Neither Marshall, Burk, the Campbells, 
father and son, nor Howison, have given us, in their res- 
pective works, any particulars of this border enterprise.— 
Reliable data were probably not at their command. It is 
true the expedition proved abortive, and sufficiently morti- 
fying to all concerned in it; yet composed as it was, with 
the exception of a small band of friendly Cherokees, en- 
tirely of Virginia troops, conducted by one of Virginia’s 
border heroes, it well deserves something more than a mere 
passing notice in any work illustrative of the history of the 
Old Dominion. The publication of Morton’s Diary in the 
Virginia Historical Register, for July, 1851, has, at length, 
shed some little light upon it, but hardly sufficient to dispel 
the darkness that has hitherto concealed it from our view. 
Indeed, the information it gives us is so imperfect that it 
has even led one of our best antiquaries to inquire whether 
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“the expedition to which this Diary refers, is the same 
with that styled the Sandy Creek expedition ;”—a question 
which I have answered in the affirmative in the last number 
of the same work. But to complete the proof on this 
point, and to give a fuller account of this affair than has 
ever yet been submitted to the public, I shall now proceed 
to give an outline of this enterprise, drawn from an unpub- 
lished journal of the expedition, kept by Captain William 
Preston, one of the actors, and some other manuscript pa- 
pers in my possession. These ancient witnesses will serve 
to place this whole affair in quite a different light from the 
traditionary accounts of Withers, and other writers; and 
fully corroborate the authority of Lieut. Morton’s Diary.— 
I ought, perhaps, to say here, that no man ever bore a fairer 
reputation than Captain, afterwards Colonel William Pres- 
ton; he distinguished himself at the battle of Whitsell’s 
Mills, in March, 1781, at the head of a regiment of fron- 
tier riflemen, and died at the close of the Revolution. His 
descendants are amongst the most talented and patriotic 
in our country. 

The place of rendezvous was Fort Frederick, on the 
western bank of New River, and probably at or near the 
well known locality of Ingle’s Ferry. Maj. Andrew Lewis 
had the chief command, and under him were Captains Wil- 
liam Preston, Peter Hog, (such was Captain Hog’s or- 
thography of his name, as original signatures of his prove ; 
the name is modernized with the addition of a final e,) 
John Smith, Archibald Alexander, [ Robert?] Brecken- 
ridge, Woodson, and Overton, whose companies appear to 
have been already engaged in guarding the frontiers when 
called upon for this new service ; together with the volun- 
teer companies of Captains Montgomery and Dunlap, and 
Captain Paris, at the head of a party of friendly Cherokees. 
In the latter part of 1755, one hundred and thirty Chero- 
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kee warriors had come to the assistance of the Virginians ; 
whether all these were engaged in this enterprise does not 
distinctly appear, though all were ordered by Gov. Dinwid- 
die to join it; and Preston’s Journal mentions that a de- 
tachment of forty was ordered out on ascouting excursion 
on one occasion during the expedition. Old Outacité, the 
Round O, and the Yellow Bird were the war leaders of the 
party—the two latter having been commissioned Captains 
by Major Lewis. Col. David Stewart, of Augusta, accom- 
panied the troops on this perilous adventure, and seems to 
have acted as commissary. The whole force, including the 
friendly Cherokees, amounted to 365 men, of whom 340 
went upon the campaign, while Lieut. Tyler and some 24 
men remained to garrison Fort Frederick, and protect the 
neighboring frontier—an indispensable service, as while the 
men were rendezvousing for the expedition, two persons 
were killed by the savages on Red Creek, within a few 
miles of Fort Frederick. 

On Monday, the 9th February, 1750, Captain Preston, 
with his two Lieutenants, Audley Paul and David Robin- 
son, and twenty-five privates, left Fort Prince George, in 
pursuance of the orders of Major Lewis of the 4th of the 
same month, and marched for Fort Frederick, having under 
their charge a waggon load of 2000 lbs. of dried beefi— 
They reached the place of rendezvous on the night of 
Wednesday, the 11th; and it is added, ‘“* Captain Hog’s 
company is but a little behind us.’’ On Friday, the 13th, 
at noon, a general review of the troops took place by Maj. 
Lewis, at which, including the friendly Indians, about 340 
men appeared—and among these were Captain Hog and 
his company. The next day Captain Dunlap, with his 
company of volunteers, 25 in number, arrived; and these 
made up the complement, Several days were requisite to 
procure a sufficiency of horses, and to prepare pack-sad- 
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dles for them, with which to transport the provisions, am- 
munition, and other necessaries. During this delay, the 
Reverends John Craig and John Brown, pioneer Presbyte- 
rian clergymen in the Virginia Valley, preached twice re- 
spectively to the soldiery, and one of each of their efforts 
is, by Captain Preston, denominated a ‘‘ Military Sermon.” 

Major Lewis marched from Fort Frederick, on Wednes- 
day, February 18th, with the advance—and among them 
Capt. Hog’s company ; Captains Preston and Paris brought 
up the rear the following day. Passing the Bear Garden 
on the North Fork of Holsten, they proceeded on over two 
large mountains to Burke’s Garden, where they arrived-on 
the 24th, and where they found plenty of potatoes in the 
deserted plantations; it snowed that night. Thence they 
steered for the head of Clinch, which they reached the 
26th ; “‘ that day,” says Capt. Preston, “I bought a little 
horse of Lieut. Smith for £4, to carry me out of the Shaw- 
nee Towns;” and that night it rained. The next day, “a 
very great rain” compelled the troops to remain in camp, 
except a few hunters who killed three or four bears. On the 
28th, the march was resumed, when passing several branches 
of Clinch, they at length reached the head of Sandy Creek, 
where they met with great trouble and fatigue, occasioned 
by a very heavy rain and the driving of the pack-horses 
down the creek, which was crossed and re-crossed twenty 
times that evening; the hunters that day killed three buffa- 
loes and some deer. On Sunday, the 29th, the troops 
crossed and re-crossed the creek, which proved to be very 
crooked, stxty-siz times in the space of fifteen miles: “I 
passed the creek,”’ says Capt. Preston, “sixteen times on 
foot; the Sabbath day was spent very disagreeably.” 

On Monday, March Ist, they experienced “a great gust 
of thunder, hail and rain;” and Capt. Preston adds, “I 


bathed in ye river at nine 0’clock;” signs of the enemy 
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were seen, as on former occasions. On the 2d, they were 
put upon half allowance of beef, which was almost exhaust- 
ed. Their rations on the 3rd, were reduced to half a 
pound of flour per man, and no meat, except what they 
could kill, and that was very scarce; no food for the 
horses, which occasioned many of them to stray away; a 
few bears were killed; nine miles were gained that day.— 
After a tedious search for the strayed horses, some of which 
could not be found, the toilsome march was resumed on 
the 4th, and about six miles only were gained ; the addition 
of several branches very much increased the volume of the 
stream, and rendered it difficult for the foot men to wade, 
which they had to do sixteen times that day; the hunters 
had no success, and “nothing but hunger and fatigue” 
stared them in the face. On Friday, the 5th, fifteen miles 
were accomplished with painful difficulty, ‘the river being 
very deep, and often to cross, almost killed the men, and 
the more so as they were in the utmost extremity for want 
of provisions:”” Capt. Preston records in his journal, 
“this day my £4 horse expired, and I was left on foot with 
a hungry belly, which increased my woe; and this was in- 
deed the case with alnost every man in. the company :”— 
Rained hard. all night; and “‘no appearance of a level 
country though it was wishfully looked for ;”’ and encamp- 
ed near the Forks of Sandy. 

The troops did not move on Saturday, the 6th, till eleven 
o’clock, and then only to cross the South East Fork and 
encamp. The Cherokees proposed to make bark canoes 
to. carry themselves down the river, which was immediately 
put in. practice; Major Lewis, at the same time, set men 
to work to. make a large canoe to carry down the ammuni- 
tion, and. the small remains of the flour, then almost ex- 
hausted ;. “ the men murmured very much for want of pro- 
visions,.and numbers.threatened to return home.” When 
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this was told to Maj. Lewis, he was “ very much concerned, 
and had no other way to please them but to order a cask 
of butter to be divided among them, which was no more 
than a taste to each man: it rained very hard all that 
night, which still added to our misfortunes, as we had no 
tents, nor indeed hardly any other necessary for such a 
journey.” The morning of Sunday, the 7th, was raining, 
yet the men continued to work at the canoes, and it was 
agreed upon by the officers, that Captains Smith, Preston, 
Breckenridge, Dunlap, and Lieut. Morton, with their com- 
panies, and part of Monigomery’s volunteers, making a 
total of 130 in number, with nearly all the horses, should 
proceed down the creek fifteen miles, and no further, in 
search of hunting ground, there to await the arrival of 
Major Lewis, with the remainder of the men, who tarried 
to complete the canoes. A single pound of flour to each 
man was the only subsistence allotted to this advance de- 
tachment, and that to last until Major Lewis and the re- 
mainder of the men could overtake them. 

Although this party marched at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
yet so difficult was it to find a passage over the mountain 
for the horsemen, and'to secure which they had to leave 
the creek some distance, that at sun-set they had accom- 
plished but about six miles, and encamped on the bank of 
the stream. No game was found; hunger and want in- 
creased. The mountains seemed very high, and no ap- 
pearance of a level country, which greatly discouraged the 
men. A great number of them resolved to break off home- 
ward next morning, justifying this unmilitary movement by 
declaring, that their daily allowance of half a pound of 
flour per man was insufficient for their support, and even 
this inadequate supply would soon cease; that they were 
faint and weak, and could not travel the mountains, or 
wade the rivers as they had, done; and, finally, that there 
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was no game in the mountains, nor any prospect of a level 
country ahead. Capt. Preston proposed to kill horses for 
food. This they refused to do, saying it might answer if 
they were returning to support them home, but that it was 
not proper diet to sustain men encountering every hard- 
ship on a long march against an enemy. Captain Preston 
then urged them to make a further trial the next day down 
the river, to which they at length agreed with some reluc- 
tance. It rained hard that night. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of Monday, the 8th of 
March, the movement down the creek was recommenced, 
and continued about three miles, where the rugged moun- 
tains so completely closed in upon the streams as to pre- 
clude a passage between them. It became necessary to 
bear off some distance from the creek, pursue upa branch, 
over a high mountain, and down another branch; here two 
elks were discovered, seven shots fired, but all unfortunately 
without effect. Now passing another high mountain, they 
came upon the head of a branch, down which they follow- 
ed some miles, where they met with some of the volun- 
teers who had kept nearer the stream, and had [luckily 
killed two elks within a mile of Sandy. Arriving there, 
after a tedious march of seven miles, camp was struck upon 
the bank of the creek, one of the elks was brought in and 
divided among that portion of the men associated with 
Captain Preston, to the no small joy of every man. ‘“ By 
that time,”’ says Captain Preston, ‘‘ hunger appeared in all 
our faces, and most of us had become weak and feeble, and 
had we not got that relief, I doubt not but several of the 
men would have died of hunger ; their cries and complaints 
were pitiful and shocking, and the more so as the offi- 
cers could not afford them any help, for they were in equal 
want with their men.” 

The volunteers had the good fortune to kill two buffaloes 
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and an elk on the morning of Tuesday, the 9th, which af- 
forded still furtherrelief. The men, however, still continued 
to murmur; no further advance movement was attempted, 
as it was thought that the limited distance of 15 miles be- 
low the Forks had been attained. A great number of the 
young men went out that day to hunt and view the coun- 
try; some of whom went seven or eight miles down the 
river and returned that night, reporting that they had 
climbed a very high mountain in order to survey the coun- 
try, and that there seemed to be several prodigious moun- 
tains before them, compared with which the country behind 
appeared level; that the creek seemed to bear to the west- 
ward, and no probability of being able to travel with 
horses beside it; and that they saw no game. This report 
very naturally dispirited the men more than ever; in short, 
they agreed almost to a man to set out on their return home 
next morning. Capt. Preston, with a full knowledge of 
this determinatien, convened the officers, and it was con- 
cluded that each Captain should exert his best efforts to 
prevail on his men to stay until Major Lewis should arrive 
with the remainder of the troops. It rained very hard that 
night; and Capt. Preston confesses, that his mind was in 
a very confused and perplexed state to think of the men 
returning in such a manner, “which would infallibly ruin 
the expedition.” 

Although. the men, on the morning of the-10th, were pre- 
pared to commence their return, yet an appeal from Capt. 
Preston to-his company, that should they go before Major 
Lewis’ arrival, his own character would suffer by it, induced 
them, as well as the other companies, to stay, until a letter 
could be sent to the Major. Lieut. Morton was immediate- 
ly despatched, with two men, with a letter, wherein Capt. 
Preston set forth the confusion and disorder prevailing 
among the men, and their determination to return home ; 
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that the meat was consumed, and that nothing remained 
on which the men could subsist, and earnestly begged Maj. 
Lewis to come down that evening or next morning, if pos- 
sible. During the afternoon McNutt and another person 
arrived from the camp in the Forks with intelligence that 
the canoes were to sct off that morning, that a horse had 
been killed to support the men, who were almost perished 
with hunger, and very uneasy. 





Notwithstanding the promises of the men to remain un- 
til the Major’s arrival, they were bent on marching home- 
wards on Thursday morning, the 11th; but after many ar- 
guments and persuasions by Capi. Preston, thgy consented 
to remain that day for the Major’s coming, as also for An- 
drew Lynam, who had been out three days making what 
observations he could. A little venison was procured for 
the support of the men that day. About noon two Indians 
came down in a canoe from Major Lewis’ camp, reporting 
that the upper companies would be down that night. In 
the afternoon Andrew Lynam and William Hall returned 
with the information, that they had been fifteen miles down 
the stream; saw a large buffalo path, and fresh signs of 
buffaloes and elks ; that theysaw great numbers of turkies, 
and were of opinion that game was plenty; that they found 
an old fort which they believed was a hunting fort built by 
the Indians ; that they thought the main mountain was not 
more than two miles beyond the farthest point to which 
they penetrated, but did not wait to make further discove- 
ries, as they judged these would be sufficient to encourage 
the men to prosecute their journey. While this report 
greatly pleased and cheered the officers, it rather increased 
than quieted the mutiny among the men; for they looked 
upon it as formed only to draw them still farther from 
home; that were the game ever so plenty, they said it was 
utterly impossible to support 340 men by it, as there was 
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nothing else to depend on; and if they proceeded any far- 
ther, they must inevitably perish with hunger, which they 
looked upon to be more inglorious than to return and be yet 
serviceable to their country, when properly provided for. 


“These and many other weighty arguments,” says Captain 
Preston, “they made use of, but through the whole they 
laid great part of our misfortunes on the com es for 
not providing necessaries for such a number of men, as 
we had not above fifteen days provisions when we lett Fort 
Frederick, to support us on a journey of near 300 miles, 
as we suppose.” Lieut. Morton returned, and informed 
Captain Prgston that he had delivered his letter to Major 
Lewis, who could hardly credit the contents, and said that 
he had often seen the like mutiny among soldiers, and it 
might easily be settled, &c. Eight of Capt. Smith’s 
men went off, and two others with them. It rained very 
much all night. 

The next morning, Friday, the 12th, Capt. Preston des- 
patched Lieut. Paul to meet Major Lewis, and hasten him on. 
The soldiers being in readiness to march up the creek, 
eight or ten of Capt. Preston’s men had their bundles on their 
backs and were about to start with them; Capt. Preston 
reasoned with them some time to no purpose, and was 
finally obliged to disarm them, and take their blankets by 
force. Half an hour afterwards five of them were found to 
have gone off privately; Lieut. Robinson and one soldier 
were sent in pursuit, and soon overtook and brought the 
deserters back tocamp. Capt. Woodson now arrived with 
some of his company, with the intelligence, that his canoe 
overset, and he had lost his tents, and every thing valuable in 
it; that Major Lewis’ canoe was sunk in the river, and that the 
Major, Capt. Overton, Lieut. Gun, and one other man had to 
swim for their lives, and that several things of value were lost, 
particularly five orsix fine guns. Major Lewis and two others 
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soon after made their appearance, and gave information 


that being shipwrecked was the cause of so long detaining 
the Major, who left Capt Hog with his company to bring 
down the canoes and baggage, for which latter horses 
would have to be sent. The party of ten men who left the 
day before for home, were met by Major Lewis, and pre- 
tended that they went with the consent of their officers, 
who would have gone with them but for fear of their supe- 
riors. One of the men who came with Major Lewis 
brought in a little bear, which he took to Capt. Preston’s 
tent, where the Major lodged that night; ‘ by which,” says 
Preston, ‘‘I had a good supper and breakfast—g rarity.”’ 
On Saturday morning, the 13th of March, Major Lewis 
gave orders to each Captain to call his company together 
immediately, which was done, when the Major told the 
soldiers that he was informed of their design to go home, 
and that he was much surprised at it; he hoped they would 
alter their intentions of mutiny and desertion, and pursue 
the journey. He also set forth the ill-consequences that 
would certainly attend such conduct; he felt confident 
that they would be well supported when they reached the 
hunting ground, which he thought must be very near, and 
horses would support them for sometime. Notwithstand- 
ing all that could be said. the men appeared obstinately 
bent on going home; for, they said, if they went forward 
they must perish or eat horses, neither of which they were 


willing to do. 


Then Major Lewis stepped off some yards, 


and desired all who were willing to serve their country and 
share his fate, to go with him. All the officers, and some 
ofthe privates, not above twenty or thirty, joined him, up- 
on which Montgomery’s volunteers marched off, and were 
immediately followed by Capt. Preston’s company, except 
the Captain, his two Lieutenants, and four privates; Cap- 


tain Smith’s company also followed these bad examples.— 
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Captain Woodson kept his company together all day under 
a pretence of marching down the country against the 
Shawanoes some other way, which was only to drew one 
day’s provision for them—for a buffalo had been killed.— 
Major Lewis spoke to old Outacité, who appeared much 
grieved to see the men desert in such a manner, and said 
he was willing to proceed; but some of the warriors and 
young men were yet behind, and he was doubtful of them, 
but would send off a messenger to them to bring them 
down—which he did. The old chief added, that the white 
men could not bear abstinence like the Indians who would 
not complajn of hunger. 

Capt. Paris and Colonel Stewart came to the camp that 
morning with the information that one of Capt. Brecken- 
ridge’s men got drowned the evening before, in attempting 
to cross the stream for some meal. ‘ Indeed,” says Pres- 
ton’s Journal, ‘‘ hunger and want were so much increased 
that any man in the camp would have ventured his life for 
asupper. A small quantity of wet meal was brought in; I 
saw about one pound given to twelve men, and one of them 
bought a share for which he gave twoshillings. One Jesse 
Mayo offered thirteen days hire as a pack-horseman for 
two pounds of bear’s meat; so thatit is impossible to ex- 
press the abject condition we were in, both before and after 
the men deserted us, except when a little fresh meat was 
procured, which would not last any time, nor had it any 
strength to support men, as the salt was all lost. Lieut. 
Paul was ordered off with a party of men to Capt. Hog to 
bring the baggage, and on his way killed a buffalo. Mr. 
Dunlap’s volunteers went off in the afternoon.” 

Here abruptly ends Capt. Preston’s Journal. There can 
be no doubt, though Capt. Preston, Lieutenants Paul and 
Robinson, Old Outacité, and a patriotic few, resolved to 
share Maj. Lewis’ uncertain fortunes, that all hope of ac- 
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complishing any thing at all adequate to the great sacrifi- 
ces they would necessarily have to make, with so diminish- 
ed a force, was now deemed utterly impracticable; and 
that to advance further would be but a reckless waste of 
life and energies; and, consequently, the further prosecu- 
tion of the expedition was reluctantly abandoned, and all 
made the best of their way home. They must have been 
well nigh two weeks in reaching the settlements, as Sparks 
mentions their being “ six weeks in the woods,” and Wash- 
ington speaks of their return, under date Winchester, the 
7Wth of April. We can only conjecture their sufferings on 
their homeward march ; that horses were very likely killed 
for food, buffalo tugs devoured, and shot-pouch flaps eaten, 
to satisfy in part the cravings of long-protracted hunger. 
With what inexpressible joy must these half-famished men 
have beheld the first inhabited cabins upon the out-skirts 
of the settlements ! 

It is difficult—even with our new light on the subject— 
to ascertain the precise object or design of this ill-starred 
expedition. Taylor and Withers affirm that it was the de- 
struction of the Roanoke settlement. From the com- 
mencement of hostilities to the period of the marching of 
Major Lewis’s little army, seventy persons had been killed, 
wounded, or captured on Holston, New, and Greenbrier 
rivers, while but a single individual was disturbed on the 
Roanoke, and he taken prisoner. This fact is derived from 
a manuscript account kept at the time by Capt. William 
Preston. But I have yet no certain means of determining 
the particular destination of the troops. Taylor and With- 
ers say the plan was to attack the Scioto Shawanee towns, 
and to establish a fort and garrison at the mouth of Big 
Sandy. A manuscript letter before me of Gov. Dinwiddie, 
dated Williamsburg, Dec. 15th, 1755, addressed to Capts. 
Preston and Smith, mentions that they are to march to the 
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attack of the Shawanesse towns ; and Capt. Preston speaks 
in his Journal of the design to go ‘ to the Shawne Towns.” 
Washington’s Letters indicate “ the Shawanese Town” as 
the point of attack, and Mr. Sparks says that it was situa- 
ted at the mouth of the great Kenawha. To be a little 
more precise, its locality was on the Southern bank of the 
Ohio, just above Old Town Creek, three miles above Point 
Pleasant, and was known as the Upper Shawanoe Town at 
the mouth of the Scioto. Inasmuch as the mouth of Sandy, 
where Lewis designed to strike the Ohio, was about mid- 
way between these two important Shawanoe Settlements, 
it would appear probable that either or both were intended 
objects of attack, as circumstances might favor. Major 
Lewis in a letter to Capt. Preston now before me, dated 
Jan. 28th, 1756, says, he has received his “ instructions 
from his Honor; they are not particular; he has left almost 
every thing to my management.” It is impossible as yet 
to be more particular on this point. 

The faithfulness of the noble old Cherokee Chief, when 
timidity and desertion swayed the minds of so many, very 
naturally inspires a wish to know something more concern- 
ing him. With some pains I have brought together, from 
various sources, the following sketch: 

OvuTACITE, OR THE Man-KiLuer, was among the most 
noted Cherokee chiefs of his day. The name he bore was 
the highest honorary title among the Cherokees, conferred 
as the reward of uncommon valor. As early as 1721, he 
was known as King of the Lower and Middle Cherokee 
settlements, and treated with Gov. Nicholson, of South 
Carolina; and in 1730, he was one of the Cherokee em- 
bassy, who visited England under the superintendence of 
Sir Alexander Cumming, and made a treaty with King 
George II. In 1755-56, we find him in the service of the 
Colonies on the Virginia frontiers, serving patiently on 
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Lewis’ disastrous Shawanoe Expedition, and probably par- 
ticipating in the defeat of Donville’s party ; and, in 1757, 
he joined Col. Washington at the head of twenty-seven 
warriors. What part he took, if any, in the Cherokee out- 
break of 1758, we are ignorant; he was, however, one of 
the signers of the short-lived treaty of peace with Gov. 
Lyttleton, in Dec. 1759. From about this period he is gen- 
erally mentioned as Oulacité, or the Judd’s Friend, in con- 
sequence of having saved, from the fury of his countrymen, 
a white man of the name of Judd, who was probably a tra- 
der. It was a richly deserved commemoration of a gene- 
rous deed. 

When, in 1760, the Cherokees succeeded in obtaining 
the surrender of Fort Loudon, in the Cherokee country, 
and treacherously fell upon Capt. Demeré and his fellow 
prisoners, Outacité made powerful exertions for the salva- 
tion of the whites, and but for his unwearied efforts none 
would probably have escaped the massacre. ‘ He went 
around the field,” say the newspaper accounts of the time, 
‘ordering and calling to the Indians to desist, and the 
representations he made to them stopped the further pro- 
gress and effects of their barbarous and brutal rage. He 
declares it as his opinion and resolution, that if they can 
now obtain peace, ‘ there never shall be more war as long 
as the old warriors live.’ ’’ Out of about two hundred cap- 
tives, Capt. Demeré and twenty-five others were inhumanly 
slaughtered—the large proportion saved, is a lasting com- 
mentary on Outacité’s noble promptings of humanity at a 
time when all others seemed completely under the influ- 
ence of the demon of blood. 

In 1764-’65, we find him at the head of a party of Chero- 
kees making a foray to the Mississippi, where he intercep- 
ted two French batteaux ascending the river, loaded with 
amunition designed for the Shawanoes, and with them cap- 
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tured two French emissaries. He was a signer of the 
treaty of Lochabar, near Ninety-Six, in South Carolina, in 
Oct. 1770; in July, 1777, his name figures at the treaty of 
the Long Island of Holston, and, as we hear no more of 
him, he probably died soon after. He must, at this period, 
have been fully eighty years of age; and no Cherokee 
chieftain, except Attacullaculla or the Little Carpenter, has 
lefi behind him a more deservedly distinguished name. 

Of the Rounp O, and Yexttow Birp, who also accom- 
panied Maj. Lewis on the Shawanoe Expedition, little is 
known—the former is said, in the newspapers of that day, 
to have died among his people of small pox, early in 17605 
and a Cherokee chief bearing the name of the latter, sign- 
ed the treaty of Hopewell in 1786, and that of Holston, 
in 1791. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER. 


COLONEL READ’S LETTERS. 


[We are further indebted to our obliging correspondent, the 
author of the foregoing paper, and of a prior one in our last 
number on the same subject, for the following copies of Two 
Letters from Colonel Clement Read, of Lunenburg, to Colonel 
John Buchanan, of Augusta, taken, as he writes, from the ori- 
ginals in his possession; and which, we think, our readers will 
find valuable for the light they serve to shed on the state of 
things at the time when they were written, in the year after 
the Expedition against the Shawanees, just related. ] 


FROM COL. CLEMENT READ TO COL. JOHN BUCHANAN, 
Lunensure, March 31, 1757. 


Dear Colonel.—I am sorry the Expedition so well inten- 
ded against the Shawnesse is likely to be defeated, and all 
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our schemes for carrying it on rendered abortive by an ill- 
timed jealousy and malicious insinuations. For God’s 
sake, what view cou’d your people imagine I cou’d have in 
it; a prospect of gain I cou’d not have, as we proposed to 
go out as volunteers without pay or reward, but what de- 
pended only on fortune. Honour I cou’d not hope, for I 
was to go out only a common soldier. What then could 
be my inducements? Those indeed of deep penetration 
and profound skill in military achievements, and such as 
are happy enough to have M s’s craft, might see what 
my shallow understanding and weak capacity could not 
discover. But if I am to be credited, other principles in- 
duced me; ’twas the complaints of ye people, their dis- 
tresses, the love of my country and the commands of the 
Council, prompted me to be so sanguine in the affair as I 
have been, and no other reason had I. 

But as the people of your county have sent down their 
petition to the Council fill’d with complaints of the undue 
election and return of Col. Nash, (tho’ he was chosen by 
the unanimous voice of the Augusta men at the election 
and Major Calloway and Obey Woodson, and they were 
the only persons that voted) I presume we may, without 
censure or reproach, decline having any thing further to do 
With it. 

As I purpose to be at Williamsburg the latter end of 
April in order to settle my public accounts, I must be un- 
der the necessity of desiring you to come down and settle 
yo’r accounts of the monies put into your hands, by or be- 
fore the 20th, otherwise I cannot perfect my settlement 
with the Commissioners: Pray, fail not and oblige 

Yo’r mo. obed’t hum. serv’t, 
CLEMENT READ. 
To Cox. Joun Bucuanay, in Augusta. 
By Capt. Parris. 


7* 
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From the Same to the Same. 
Lunensures, 9th August, 1757. 


Dear Sir.—I received yours of the 1st instant, and am 
sincerely sorry for the distresses of your people, to hear of 
the murders daily committed, the captives daily taken, and 
of the people continually flying away from the inhuman 
savage enemy, gives me unutterable concern; I sympa- 
thize with them and feel a share of their sufferings. And 
I truly condole with you, sir, the fugitive part you take; - 
alas! to be forced to fly a second time before the destroy- 
ing ravagers of our country, tobe forced again with your 
family to seek a shelter for your lives in a part where pro- 
bably you will be a third time routed, is really shocking— 
intolerable. Poor miserable country! Poor ill-fated fron- 
tiers ! 

I rec'd a letter two daies agoe from the Governor. wherein 
he tells me he hath ordered a detachment of 250 men from 
the Virginia Regiment, that he ordered them to march.to 
the protection of our frontiers on the 18thof July. I hope 
they are arrived, and that they will be serviceable, &c, 

The alarm given us of the scituation of Bedford and 
Halifax are without foundation ; and, by-the-bye, here I 
can’t forbear taking notice that these alarming reports from 
our frontiers, when there is in fact no foundation for them, 
is really injurious and hurtful to the people: for after re- 
peated advices of the depredations of the Indians, and as 
many expresses to the Governor concerning them, when 
’tis discovered there is no foundation in fact for them, the 
Government imputes it [to] our idle fears, and are taught 
not to believe us, and so of consequence afford us no re- 
lief. Is not this very impolitic in us? To be sure it is. 
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There ought to go no expresses to the Governor but such 
as are well attested. The expenses we put the Govern- 
ment to last year, is the cause of constant murmurings 
against us. And it appears to me, that what with our pre- 
Cipitate motions on the one hand, and the tardy and fru- 
gal steps of the Government on the other, we shall be for- 
ced at the last, and very soon, too, I fear, to yield up all 


our large and fine back country to the enemy, and then 
where will be our barrier? 


God Almighty, who hath in his hands the disposition of 
kings and kingdoms, &c., only knows what will be the is- 
sue of all these things: I, for my own part, with resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, patiently wait the event. 


I wou’d have you, sir, move the flower at Toshes, and 
the biscuit at Jno. Mills’s, to some safe place, that it may 
be ready for this detachment from the Virg’a Regiment 
when they do arrive. And when they do arrive, be so kind 
as to inform me of their numbers, the names of the com- 
manding officers, and the place where they take up their 
head quarters, that I may know where to send them the 
arms, amunition, provisions, &c., that I have here, as the 
Governor hath commanded me. 


I long much to hear news from your parts, and I pray 
God it may be good, and when you can find time for it, be 
so good as to give me a particular history of the present 
situation of your country, and how they stand it about your 
Court-House, &c. The account would be thankfully ac- 
cepted of you. 


And when you have secured your family, I should be 
glad to see you to settle this account, as I cannot make 
up my accounts completely till it is done. And I shall 
set off for that purpose to the Commissioners the beginning 
of September, if I can see you before that time. 
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| I shall issue the writ ag’t Luney as you direct me, and 
\ have the cause taken care of as you desire. 
} I pray God to protect us from the barbarities of a cruel 
Ly / and blood-thirsty enemy; and I remain with respect and 
regard, Dear sir, 

; Your most obd’t hum. serv’t, 


CLEMENT READ. 





MELANCHOLY. 
BY FLETCHER. 


Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If a man were wise to see’t, 

But only Melancholy; 

Oh sweetest Melancholy! 








Welcome, folded arms, and fixéd eyes, 
A sigh, that piercing, mortifies ; 

A look that’s fastened to the ground ; 
A tongue chained up without a sound. 


Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon: 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy. 
; 
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BURNABY’S TRAVELS IN VIRGINIA, IN 1759. 


Continued from our last number. 


Virginia is divided into fifty-two counties, and seventy- 
seven parishes, and by act of assembly there ought to be 
forty-four towns ; but one half of these have not more than 
five houses ; and the other half are little better than incon- 
siderable villages. This is owing to the cheapness of land, 
and the commodiousness of navigation; for every person 
may with ease procure a small plantation, can ship his to- 
bacco at his own door, and live independent. When the 
colony shall come to be more thickly seated, and land grow 
dear, people will be obliged to follow trades and manufac- 
tures, which will necessarily make towns and large cities ; 
but this seems remote, and not likely to happen for some 
centuries. 

The inhabitants are supposed to be in number between 
two and three hundred thousand. There are a hundred 
and five thousand tytheables, under which denomination 
are included all white males from sixteen to sixty ; and all 
negroes whatsoever within the same age. The former are 
obliged to serve in the militia, and amount to forty thous- 
and. 

The trade of this colony is large and extensive. Tobacco 
is the principle article of it. Of this they export annually 
between fifty and sixty thousand hogsheads, each hogshead 
weighing eight hundred or a thousand weight: some years 
they export much more. They ship also for the Madeiras, 
the Streights, and the West-Indies, several articles, such as 
grain, pork, lumber, and cyder: to Great Britain, bar-iron, 
indigo, and a small quantity of ginseng, tho’ of an inferior 
quality; and they clear out one year with another about 

ion of shipping. 
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Their manufactures are very inconsiderable. They make 
a kind of cotton-cloth, which they clothe themselves with 
in common, and call after the name of their country; and 
some inconsiderable quantities of linen, hose, and other 
trifling articles : but nothing to deserve attention. 

The government is a royal one: the legislature consist- 
ing of a governor appointed by the king; a council of 
twelve persons, under the same nomination; and a house 
of burgesses, or representatives, of a hundred and eight or 
ten members, elected by the people ; two for each county, 
and one for each of the following places, viz. the College 
of William and Mary, James-town, Norfolk-borough, and 
Williamsburg. Each branch has a negative. All laws, in 
order to be permanent, must have the king’s approbation ; 
nor may any be enacted, which are repugnant to the laws 
of Great Britain. ; 

The courts of judicature are either county, or general 
courts. The county courts are held monthly in each county, 
at a place assigned for that purpose, by the justices thereof; 
four of them making a quorum. They are appointed by 
the governor, and take cognizance of all causes, at com- 
mon law, or in chancery, within their respective counties, 
except criminal ones, punishable with loss of life, or mem- 
ber. This power they are not permitted to exercise ex- 
cept over negroes and slaves, and then not without a spe- 
cial commission from the governor for each particular pur- 
pose.* The general court is held twice a year at Williams- 


* How necessary it may be that they should have such a power, even in 
this case, I will not pretend to say; but the law which transfers it to them 
seems so inconsistent with the natural rights of mankind, that I cannot but 
in pity to humanity recite it. 

“ Every slave committing any offence, by law punishable by death, or 
loss of member, shall be committed to the county goal, and the sheriff of 
the county shall forthwith certify such commitment, with the cause thereof, 
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burg. It consists of the governor and council, any five of 
which make a court. They hear and determine all causes 
whatsoever, ecclesiastical, or civil, and sit four and twenty 
days: the first five of these are for hearing and determin- 
ing suits in chancery appeals from the decrees of the coun- 
ty or inferior courts in chancery ; and writs of supersedeas 
to such decrees. The other days are for trying suits or 
prosecutions in behalf of the king; and all other matters 
depending in the said court: appeals are allowed to the 
king in ceuncil, in cases of 5001. sterling value. The 
governor has a power of pardoning criminals in all cases, 
except of treason or murder: and then he can only re- 
prieve till he knows the king’s pleasure. 

The established religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land; and there are very few Dissenters of any denomi- 
nation inthis province. There are at present between sixty 
and seventy clergymen; men in general of sober and ex- 
emplary lives. They have each a glebe of two or three 
hundred acres of land, a house, and a salary established 
by law of 16,000 weight of tobacco, with an allowance of 
1700 more for shrinkage. This is delivered to them in 
hogsheads ready packed for exportation, at the most con- 
venient warehouse. The presentation of livings is in the 
hands of the vestry; which 1s a standing body of twelve 


to the governor, or commander in chief, who may issue a commission of 
oyer and terminer to such persons as he shall think fit, which persons, 
forthwith after the receipt of such commission, shall cause the offender to 
be publicly arraigned and tried at the court-house of the said county, and 
take for evidence the confession of the offender, the oath of one or more 
credible witnesses, or such testimony of negroes, mulattoes, or Indians, 
bond or free, with pregnant circumstances as to them shall seem convin- 
cing, without the solemnity of a jury, and the offender being found guilty, 
shall pass such judgment upon him or her as the law directs for the like 
crimes, and on such judgment award execution.” 


Mercer’s Abridgment of the Virginia Laws, p; 342. 
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members, invested with the sole power of raising levies, 
settling the repairs of the church, and regulating other 
parochial business. They were originally elected by the 
people of the several parishes ; but now fill up vacancies 
themselves. If the vestry does not present to a living in 
less than twelve months, it lapses to the governor. The 
diocesan is the bishop of London; who has a power of 
appointing a commisary to preside over, and convene the 
clergy on particular occasions ; and to censure, or even 
suspend them, in cases of neglect or immorality. His sal- 
ary is 1001. sterling per annum; and he is generally of the 
council, which is of equal emolument to him.* , 

An unhappy disagreement has lately arisen between the 
clergy and the laity, which, it is to be feared, may be of 
serious consequence. The cause of it was this. Tobacco 
being extremely scarce from a general failure of the crop, 
the assembly passed an act to oblige the clergy and all pub- 
lic officers to receive their stipends in money instead of 
tobacco. This the clergy remonstrated against, alledging 
the hardship of being obliged to take a small price for their 
tobacco, when it bore an extravagant one; seeing they 
never had any kind of compensation allowed, when it was 
so plentiful as to be almost a drug. They sent over an 
agent to England, and the law was repealed. This greatly 
exasperated the people ; and such is their mutual animos- 
ity at this time, that, I fear, it will not easily subside, or be 
forgotten. 

With regard to the law in question, it was certainly a 
very hard one; and I doubt whether, upon principles of 
free government, it can be justified ; or whether the assem- 
bly can legally interpose any farther, than, in cases of ne- 


* The commissary is commonly president of the college, and has the 
parish of Williamsburg, or some other lucrative parish, which render him 
about 350 1. a year: so that his annual income is between 5 and 6001. 
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cessity, to oblige the clergy to receive their salaries in 
money instead of tobacco, at the current price of tobacco. 
They may, I am persuaded, in cases of exigency, always 
make, and might then have made, such a law, without any 
considerable detriment to the colony: for, supposing the 
price of tobacco to be, what it was at that time, about fifty 
shillings currency per hundred, what would the whole sum 
be, were the clergy to be paid ad valorem? Not 20,0001. 
sterling. There are in Virginia, as I observed before, about 
sixty-five clergymen : each of these is allowed 16,000 weight 
of tobacco; which, at the rate of fifty shillings currency 
per hundred, amounts to 4001. ; 4001. multiplied by 65, is 
equal to 26,0001.; which, allowing 40 per cent. discount, 
the difference of exchange, is about 18,5711. sterling. — 
Now what is this sum to such a colony as Virginia? But 
to this it will be said, perhaps, why should the clergy be 
gainers in a time of public distress, when every one else is 
a sufferer? The clergy will doubtless reply, and why should 
the clergy be the only sufferers in plentiful seasons, when 
all but themselves are gainers? Upon the whole, how- 
ever, as on the one hand I disapprove of the proceedings 
of the assembly in this affair; so, on the other, I cannot 
approve of the steps which were taken by the clergy: that 
violenee of temper; that disrespectful behaviour towards 
the governor; that unworthy treatment of their commissary ; 
and, to mention nothing else, that confusion of proceeding 
in the convention, of which some, though not the majority, 
as has been invidiously represented, were guilty; these 
things were surely unbecoming the sacred character they 
are invested with; and the moderation of those persons, 
who ought in all things to imitate the conduct of their di- 
vine Master. If, instead of flying out in invectives against 
the legislature ; of accusing the governor of having given 
up the cause of religion by passing the bill; when, in fact, 
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had he rejected it, he would never have been able to have 
got any supplies during the course of the war, though ever 
so much wanted ; if, instead of charging the commissary 
with want of zeal for having exhorted them to moderate 
measures, they had followed the prudent counsels of that 
excellent man, and had acted with more temper and mod- 
eration, they might, I am persuaded, in a very short time, 
have obtained any redress they could reasonably have de- 
sired. The people in general were extremely well affec- 
ted towards the clergy, and had expressed their regard for 
them in several instances; they were sensible, moreover, 
that their salaries were too scanty to support them with 
dignity, and there had been some talk about raising them: 
had the clergy therefore, before they applied to England, 
only offered a memorial to the assembly, setting forth that 
they thought the act extremely hard upon them, as their 
salaries were small; and that they hoped the assembly 
would take their case into consideration, and enable them 
to live with that decency which became their character ; I 
am persuaded, from the knowledge which I have of the 
people in general, and from repeated conversations with 
several members of the assembly, that they might have ob- 
tained almost any thing they could have wished; if not, 
they undoubtedly would have had reason to appeal. But, 
instead of this, without applying to the assembly for relief, 
after the act was passed, (for before, indeed, some of them 
did apply to the speaker in private) they flew out into the 
most violent invectives, immediately sent over an agent to 
England, and appealed to his majesty in council. The re- 
sult has been already related. 

The progress of arts and sciences in this colony has been 
very inconsiderable: the college of William and Mary is 
the only public place of education, and this has by no 
means answered the design of its institution. It has a 

. 
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foundation for a president and six professors. The busi- 
ness of the president is to superintend the whole, and to 
read four theological lectures annually, He has a hand- 
some house to live in, and 2001. sterling per annum. The 
professor of the Indian school has60 1. sterling, and a house 
also ; his business is to instruct the Indians in reading, 
writing, and the principles of the Christian religion ; this 
pious institution was set on foot and promoted by the ex- 
cellent Mr. Boyle. The professor of humanity has the 
care of instructing the students in classical learning: he 
has an usher or assistant under him. The four other pro- 
fessors teach moral philosophy, metaphysics, mathematics, 
and divinity. Each of the professors has apartments in 
the college, and a salary of about 801. per annum.* The 
present chancellor of the college is the bishop of London. 

From what has been said of this colony, it will not be 
difficult to form an idea of the charactert of its inhabitants. 
The climate and external appearance of the country con- 
spire to make them indolent, easy, and good-natured; ex- 
tremely fond of society, and much given to convivial plea- 
sures. In consequence of this, they seldom show any spi- 
rit of enterprize, or expose themselves willingly to fatigue. 
Their authority over their slaves renders them vain and im- 
perious, and intire strangers to that elegance of sentiment, 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of refined and polish- 
ed nations. Their ignorance of mankind and of learning, 
exposes them to many errors and prejudices, especially in 
regard to Indians and Negroes, whom they scarcely con- 
sider as of the human species ; so that it is almost impos- 


* They have been since raised, I believe, to 100 1. 
t General characters are always liable to many exceptions. In Virginia 
I have had the pleasure to know several gentlemen adorned with many 


virtues and accomplishments, to whom the following description is by no 
means applicable. 
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sible, in cases of violence, or even murder, committed upon 
those unhappy people by any of the planters, to have the 
delinquents brought to justice: for either the grand jury 


refuse to find the bill, or the petit jury bring in their ver- 
dict, not guilty.* 

The display of a character thus constituted, will natu- 
rally be in acts of extravagance, ostentation, and a disre- 
gard of economy; it is not extraordinary, therefore, that 
the Virginians out-run their incomes ; and that having in- 
volved themselves in difficulties, they are frequently tempt- 
ed to raise money by bills of exchange, which they know 
will be returned protested, with 10 per cent. interest.t 


* There are two laws in this colony, which make it almost impossible to 
convict a planter, or white man, of the death of a Negroe or Indian. By 
the first it is enacted, that “if any slave shall die by reason of any “ stroke 
or blow, given in correction by his or her owner, or by reason of any acci- 
dental blow whatsoever, given by such owner; no person concerned in such 
correction, or accidental homicide, shall undergo any prosecution or pun- 
ishment for the same; unless, upon examination before the county court, it 
shall be proved by the oath of one lawful and credible witness, at least, 
that such slave was killed wilfully, maliciously, and designedly ; nor shall 
any person indicted for the murder of a slave, and upon trial found guilty 
only of manslaughter, incur any forfeiture or punishment for such offence 
or misfortune.” See Mercer’s Abridgment, p. 345. By the second, “No 
Negroe, Mulatto, or Indian, can be admitted into any court, or before any 
magistrate, to be sworn as a witness, or give evidence in any cause whatso- 
ever, except upon the trial of a slave for acapital offence.” Mercer’s Abridg- 
ment, p. 419. 


t By an act of assembly, if any bill of exchange is drawn for the pay- 
ment of any sum of money, and such bill is protested for non-acceptance or 
non-payment, it carries interest from the date thereof, after the rate of 10 
per cent per annum, until the money be fully satisfied and paid. 

A very curious anecdote relative to this law was mentioned to me at 
Williamsburg, of which I am persuaded the reader will excuse the relation. 
An usurer, not satisfied with 51. per cent. legal interest, refused to advance 
a sum of money toa gentleman, unless, by way of security, he would give 
him a bill of exchange that should be returned protested, by which he would 
be intitled to 10 percent. The gentleman, who had immediate occasion 

i 
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The public or political character of the Virginians, cor- 
responds with their private one: they are haughty and 
jealous of their liberties, impatient of restraint, and can 
scarcely bear the thought of being controuled by any supe- 
rior power. Many of them consider the colonies as inde- 
pendent states, not connected with Great Britain, other- 
wise than by having the same common king, and being 
bound to her with natural affection. There are but few 
of them that have a turn for business, and even those are 
by no means adroitatit. I have known them, upona very 
urgent occasion, vote the relief of a garrison, without once 
considering whether the thing was practicable, when it was 
most evidently and demonstrably otherwise.* In matters 


for the moncy, sat down and drew a bill upon a capital merchant in Lon. 
don, with whom he had never had any transaction, or carried on the least 
correspondence. ‘The merchant, on the receipt of the bill, observing the 
name of the drawer, very readily honoured it, knowing the gentleman to be 
a person of great property, and concluding that he meant to enter into cor- 
respondence with him. The usurer upon this became intitled to only 51. 
percent. He was exceedingly enraged, therefore, at being as he supposed, 
thus tricked : and complained very heavily to the gentleman of his having 
given hima good bill instead of a bad one. 

* The garrison here alluded to, was that of Fort Loudoun, in the Chero- 
kee country, consisting of a lieutenant, and about fifty men. This unfortu- 
nate party being besieged by the Cherokee Indians, and reduced to the last 
extremity, sent off runners to the governors of Virginia and Carolina, im- 
ploring immediate succour ; adding that it was impossible for them to hold 
out above twenty days longer. ‘The assembly of Virginia, commiserating 
their unhappy situation, very readily voted a considerable sum for their re- 
lief. With this, troops were to be levied; were to rendezvous upon the 
frontiers 200 miles distant from Williamsburg ; were afterward to proceed 
to the fort 200 miles farther through a wilderness, where there was no road, 
no magazines, no posts, either to shelter the sick, or cover a retreat in case 
of any disaster; so that the unfortunate garrison might as effectually have 
been succoured from the moon. The author taking notice of these diffi- 
culties to one of the members, he frankly replied, “ Faith, it is true: but 
we have had an opportunity at least of showing our loyalty.” In a few 
days after arrived the melancholy news, that this unfortunate party was 
intirely cut off. 


8* 
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of commerce they are ignorant of the necessary principles 
that must prevail between a colony and the mother coun- 
try; they think it a hardship not to have an unlimited trade 
to every part of the world. They consider the duties upon 
their staple as injurious only to themselves; and it is ut- 
terly impossible to persuade them that they affect the con- 
sumer also. Upon the whole, however, to do them justice, 
the same spirit of generosity prevails here which does in 
their private character; they never refuse any necessary 
supplies for the support of government when called upon, 
and are a generous and loyal people. 

The women are, upon the whole, rather handsome, though 
not to be compared with our fair country-women in Eng- 
land. They have but few advantages, and consequently are 
seldom accomplished ; this makes them reserved, and un- 
equal to any interesting or refined conversation. They are 
immoderately fond of dancing, and indeed it is almost the 
only amusement they partake of: but even in this they dis- 
cover great want of taste and elegance, and seldom appear 
with that gracefulness and ease, which these movements 
are so calculated to display. Towards the close of an 
evening, when the company are pretty well tired with coun- 
try dances, it is usual to dance jiggs ;. a practice originally 
borrowed, I am informed, from the* Negroes. These dan- 
ces are without any method or regularity: a gentleman and 
Jady stand up, and dance about the room, one of them re- 
tiring, the other pursuing, then perhaps meeting, in an ir- 
regular fantastical manner. After some time, another lady 
must sit down, she being, as they term it, cut out: the 
second lady acts the same part which the first did, till some- 
body cuts her out. The gentlemen perform in the same 

* The author has since had an opportunity of observing something sim- 


ilar in Italy. The trescone of the Tuscans is very like the jiggs of the 
Virginians. 
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manner. The Virginian ladies, excepting these amuse- 
ments, and now and then a party of pleasure into the 
woods to partake of a barbacue, chiefly spend their time 
in sewing and taking care of their families: they seldom 
read, or endeavour to improve their minds; however, they 
are in general good housewives ; and though they have not, 
I think, quite so much tenderness and sensibility as the 
English ladies, yet they make as good wives, and as good 
mothers, as any in the world. 

It is hard to determine, whether this colony can be call- 
ed flourishing, or not: because though it produces great 
quantities of tobacco and grain, yet there seem to be very 
few improvements carrying on in it. Great part of Virgi- 
nia is a wilderness, and as many of the gentlemen are in 
possession of immense tracts of land, it is likely to con- 
tinue so. A spirit of enterprize is by no means the turn 
of the colony, and therefore few attempts have been made 
to force a trade ; which I think might easily be done, both 
to the West Indies and the Ohio. They have every thing 
necessary for such an undertaking ; viz. lumber, provisions, 
grain, and every other commodity, which the other colo- 
nies, that subsist and grow rich by these means, make use 
of for exports; but, instead of this, they have only a tri- 
fling communication with the West Indies; and as to the 
Ohio, they have suffered themselves, notwithstanding the 
superior advantages they might enjoy from having a water- 
carriage almost to the Yoghiogheny, to neglect this valua- 
ble branch of commerce; while the industrious Pensylva- 
nians seize every opportunity, and struggle with innume- 
rable difficulties, to secure it to themselves. The Virgini- 
ans are content if they can but live from day to day; they 
confine themsclves almost intirely to the cultivation of to- 
bacco; and if they have but enough of this to pay their 
merchants in London, and to provide for their pleasures ; 
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they are satisfied, and desire nothing more. Some few, 
indeed, have been rather more enterprising, and have en- 
deavoured to improve their estates by raising indigo, and 
other schemes: but whether it has been owing to the cli- 
mate, to their inexperience in these matters, or their want 
of perseverance, I am unable to determine, but their suc- 
cess has not answered their expectations. 

The taxes of this colony are considerable, and the pub- 
lic debt amounts to at least 400,000 |. currency; this they 
have been driven into by the war, having seldom had less 
than a thousand or fifteen hundred provincial troops in pay, 
exclusive of the expences of seme forts. The ways and 
means employed for raising the money have been generally 
the same : they have first made an emission of so much 
paper currency as the exigency required, and then laid a 
tax for sinking it. This tax has been commonly upon 
lands and negroes, two shillings for every titheable; anda 
shilling or eighteen-pence upon every hundred acres of 
land. This mode of taxation has ocasaioned some divi- 
sions in the house; for the owners of large tracts being 
unable, perhaps, to cultivate a tenth part of their posses- 
sions, and every man’s real income arising from the num- 
ber of his Negroes, have thought it very hard to pay a tax 
for what they pretend is of no value to them: but much 
better arguments may undoubtedly be urged in support of 
the tax than against it. 

The taxes for the present debt are laid till the year sixty- 
nine, when the whole, if they add nothing more to it, will 
be discharged. The use of paper currency in this colony 
has intirely. banished from it gold and silver. Indeed the 
introduction of it was certain in time to produce this ef- 
fect; but lest it should not, the Virginians fell into a mea- 
sure, which completed it at once: for by an act of assem- 
bly they fixed the exchange between currency and sterling 
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debts, at five and twenty per cent. not considering that 
the real value of their currency could only be regulated by 
itself. The consequence was, that when from frequent 
emissions, the difference of exchange between bills upon 
merchants in London and currency, was 40 per cent. the 
difference between currency and specie* was only five and 
twenty. So that the monied men collected all the specie 
they could, sent it away to Philadelphia, where it passed 
for its real value, purchased bills of exchange with it there, 
and sold them again in Virginia with fifteen per cent. profit: 
and this they continued to do till there was not a pistole 
or a dollar remaining. 


* Fixing the difference between currency and sterling debts, was, in re+ 
ality, fixing it between currency and specie. 


A GHOST STORY. 


[We are again indebted to our fair correspondent for another 
anecdote illustrative of the times immediately preceding our 
revolutionary war, and relating to the same “ Loyal Parson,” 
whom we introduced to our readers in our last number. ] 


Dear Mr. Editor,—As you were good enough to publish 
my first offering, I presume you may not be unwilling to 
receive, and perhaps register a second. It is, to be sure, 
a Ghost Story; butas it was originally related by a parson, 
and as coming within his own knowledge, I suppose we 
may consider it as quite true. I give it to you as it was 
told to me, some years ago, by the late Com. B of 
N. , in his pleasant manner. I made a note of it at 
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the time, according to the advice of Capt. Cuttle, and draw 
it now from my book. Thus it runs: 


“A relation of mine, Mr. Colquhoun of Suffolk, was 
engaged to a young lady of the same place. His Father 
insisted on his going to Edinborough to complete his edu- 
cation. Such was the ardor of his attachment that he felt 
that he could not survive a separation from his Lady-love 
unless he parted from her as his wife—this he told his pa- 
rents. His father consented to the marriage, provided he 
consented to a separation of three years. He gave the 
promise, and left his bride: she was his, and he could 
endure the severance. 

Three years rolled away, as they will, whether of joy or 
sorrow ; and he was preparing to return home, when he 
had a dream that revealed to him the death of his wife. 
He arrived in Virginia—the dream was a reality. The 
shock made him a maniac. The madness gradually wore 
away—melancholy succeeded. He would escape from his 
home, and spend night after night on her grave, praying to 
have one—but one look at her. He trusted that the ear- 
nestness of his prayer would meet with acceptance. 

Mr. Agnew, a Scotch clergyman, was pastor of his church; 
he asked him if he thought that departed spirits were ever 
permitted to visit this earth. ‘T’ll tell you a Ghost Story, 
and you may judge how near I was in believing that they 
might—that they did. I was invited to preach in Gloster, 
and was a guest in a large house. There was great sim- 
pering among the young members of the family, when they 
saw me. ‘I, a minister!’—my youth made it ludicrous to 
them—even the servants joined. I had experienced some- 
thing like it before—had disturbed their associations—a 
young and gay clergyman; I should have been the reverse— 


old and grave. 
i 
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‘I retired. All was comfortable, and I was soon asleep. 
Towards morning I awoke. The curtains were parted ; in 
the opening I saw a tall figure shrouded in white. I faint- 
ed. On recovering, the eyes of the figure seemed to gaze 
on me. I felt that prayer was my only defence. I strug- 
gled to put myself in the attitude of prayer. Never did I 
supplicate with greater earnestness. Prayer gave me cour- 
age. I stretched forth my hand, and touched something— 
*twas cold. I recoiled,—again I fainted. How long I re- 
mained insensible, I know not. When consciousness re- 
turned, reason came with it. I touched the object—spirits 
are not material, therefore that was no spirit. 

‘The morning had dawned—objects were distinct. I 
opened my eyes, the curtains were still‘parted, and there 
stood—a Barber’s block, on which mine host’s wig was dis- 
played. 

‘The truth, the whole truth flashed upon me—the 
children and the servants wanted to play the young Parson 
a trick. With the wig, the dredging-box, and a morning- 
gown, a Ghost was gottenup. At breakfast I saw the par- 
ties in the trick. I keptsilence. Their countenances be- 
trayed them. 


‘So ends my Ghost Story—as veritable a Ghost as can 
be met with.’ ” 

This was Mr. Agnew’s answer to Mr. Colquhoun. J, 
the narrator of another’s recollection, think a little more 
gravity would have better become the office and the occa- 
sion. In provincial times, however, greater license was al- 
lowed to parsons than there would be now. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER: 


From General Washington to George Mason, Esq., of Gunston 
Hall. 


[We copy the following Letter from General Washington to 
George Mason, Esq., of Gunsten Hall, from the Whig of Jan- 
uary 3lst, where it appears as taken from the Alexandria Ga- 
zette, and is introduced in these terms: ‘* We have before us,” 
(says the Alexandria Gazette,) “in the well-known, bold, legi- 
ble, and excellent hand-writing of General Washington, the 
following letter which a friend from an adjoining county has 
been kind enough to send us. It is addressed to Col. George 
Mason, aud is very interesting : for although begun only in an- 
swer to one asking letters of introduction for Col. Mason’s 
eldest son, whose ill health forced him to try the climate of the 
south of France, yet the occason is seized to exhibit, in a most 
striking degree, the deep concern that ever filled the mind of 
the Patriot Chief, for the public welfare. Without farther pre- 
face, we append the letter :’’] 


Camp At Mippiesrook, March 27th, 1779. 


Dear Sir,—By some interruption of the last week’s mail, 
your favor of the 8th did not reach my hands till last night. 
Under cover of this, Mr. Mason, (if he should not have 
sailed,) to whom I heartily wish a perfect restoration of 
health, will receive two letters: one of them to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, and the other to Doct. Franklin, in fur- 
nishing which I am happy, asI wish for instances in which 
I can testify the sincerity of my regard for you. 

Our Commissary of Prisoners hath been invariably and 
pointedly instructed to exchange those officers first, who 
were first captivated, as far as rank will apply, and I have 
every reason to believe he has obeyed the order, as I have 
refused a great many applications for irregular exchanges 
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in consequence, and I did it because I would not depart 
from my principle, and thereby incur the charge of parti- 
ality. It sometimes happens, that officers later in captivity 
than others, have been exchanged before them, but it is in 
cases where the ranks of the enemy’s officers in our pos- 
session do not apply to the latter. There is a prospect 
now, I think, of a general exchange taking place, which 
will be very pleasing to the parties and their connexions, 
and will be a means of relieving much distress to individ- 
uals, though it may not, circumstanced as we are at this 
time, be advantageous to us, considered in a national and 
political point of view. Partial exchanges have, for some 
time past, been discontinued by the enemy: 

Though it is not in my power to devote much time to 
private correspondences, owing to the multiplicity of pub- 
lic letters (and other business) I have to read, write and 
transact, yet I can with great truth assure you, that it would 
afford me very singular pleasure to be favored, at all times, 
with your sentiments in a leisure hour, upon public mat- 
ters of general concernment, as well as those which more 
immediately respect your own State, (if proper conveyan- 
ces would render prudent a free communication.) I am 
particularly desirous of it, at this time, because I view 
things very differently, I fear, from what people in general 
do, who seem to think that the contest is at an end, and 
to make money, and to get places, the only thing now re- 
maining to do. I have seen without dispondency, (even 
for a moment,) the hours which America has styled her 
gloomy ones—but [ have Leheld na day since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, that I have thought her liberties 
in such imminent danger as at the present. Friends and 
foes seem now to combine to pull down the goodly fabric 
we have hitherto been raising at the expense of so much 
time, blood and treasure—and unless the bodies politic 
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will exert themselves to bring things back to first princi- 
ples, correct abuses, and punish our internal foes, inevita- 
ble ruin must follow. Indeed we seem to be verging so 
fast to destruction, that I am filled with sensations to which 
I have been a stranger, till within these three months. Our 
enemy behold with exulation and joy, how effectually we 
labor for their benefit, and from being in a state of abso- 
lute despair, and on the point of evacuating America, are 
now on tiptoe. Nothing, therefore, in my judgment, can 
save us, but a total reformation in our own conduct, or 
some decisive turn to affairs in Europe. The former, alas! 
to our shame be it spoken! is less likely to happen than 
the latter, as it is now consistent with the views of the 
speculators—various tribes of money makers—and stock- 
jobbers of all denominations, to continue the war for their 
own private emolument, without considering that their ava- 
rice and thirst for gain must plunge every thing (including 
themselves) in one common ruin. 

Were I to indulge my present feelings, and give a loose 
to that freedom of expression which my unreserved friend- 
ship for you would prompt me to, I should say a great deal 
on this subject. But letters are liable to so many accidents, 
and the sentiments of men in office sought after by the 
enemy with so much avidity, and besides conveying useful 
knowledge (if they get into their hands) for the superstruc- 
ture of their plans are often perverted to the worst of pur- 
poses, that I shall be somewhat reserved, notwithstanding 
this letter goes by a private hand to Mount Vernon, I can- 
not refrain lamenting, however, in the most poignant terms, 
the fatal policy too prevalent in most of the States, of em- 
ploying their ablest men at home in posts of honor or profit, 
till the great national interests are fixed upon a solid basis, 
To me it appears no. unjust simile to compare the affairs of 
this great continent, to the mechanism of a clock, each 
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State representing some one or the other of the smaller 
parts of it, which they are endeavoring to put in fine order, 
without considering how useless and unavailing their labor, 
unless the great wheel or spring which is to set the whole 
in motion, is also well attended to and kept in good order. 
I allude to no particular State, nordo I mean to cast re- 
flections upon any one of them—nor ought I, it may be 
said, to do so upon their representatives ; but as it is a fact 
too notorious to be concealed, that C—— is rent by party— 
that much business of a trifling nature and personal con- 
cernment withdraws their attention from matters of great 
national moment at this critical period—when it is also 
known that idleness and dissipation takes place of close 
attention and application, no man who wishes well to the 
liberties of his country, and desires to see its rights estab- 
lished, can avoid crying out: Where are our men of abil- 
ities? Why do they not come forth to save their country? 
Let this voice, my dear sir, call upon you, Jefferson, and 
others. Do not, from a mistaken opinion, that we are 
about to sit down under our own vine and our own fig 
tree—let our hitherto noble struggle end in ignominy. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you there is danger of it. I have 
pretty good reasons for thinking, that administration a lit- 
tle while ago, had resolved to give the matter up, and ne- 
gotiate a peace with us upon almost any terms; but I shall 
be much mistaken if they do not now, from the present 
state of our currency, dissentions, and other circumstan- 
ces, push matters to the utmost extremity. Nothing, Iam 
sure, will prevent it, but the interposition of Spain and 
their disappointed hopes from Russia. 


I thank you most cordially, for your kind offer of ren- 
dering me service. I shall, without reserve, as heretofore, 
call upon you whenever circumstances occur that may re- 
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quire it, being with the sincerest regard, dear sir, your most 
obedient and affectionate humble servant, 
GO. WASHINGTON. 
Georce Mason, Esq., Gunston Hall. 


THE LATE COMMODORE WARRINGTON. 


Commodore Lewis Warrington, of the United States 
navy, was born in Williamsburg, in 1782, and after finish- 
ing his academic course at William & Mary College, en- 
tered the navy the 6th of January, 1800, and soon after 
joined the frigate Chesapeake, then lying at Norfolk. In 
this ship he remained on the West India station until May 
1801, when he returned to the United States and joined 
the frigate President, under Commodore Dale, and soon 
blockaded Tripoli until 1802, when he again returned to 
the United States, and joined the frigate New-York, which 
sailed, and remained on the Mediterraenan station until 
1803. On his return from the Mediterranean he was or- 
dered to the Vixen, and again joined the squadron which 
had lately left, where he remained during the attack on the 
gun-boats and batteries of Tripoli, in which the Vixen al- 
ways took part. In November, 1804, he was made acting 
lieutenant; and in July, 1805, he joined the brig Siren, a 
junior lieutenant. In March, 1806, he joined the Enter- 
prise, as first lieutenant, and did not return to the United 
States until July, 1807—an absence of four years. After 
his return in 1807, he was ordered to the command of a 
gun-boat on the Norfolk station, then under the command 
of Commodore Decatur. This was a position calculated 
to damp the ardor of the young officer, as it was so far be- 
low several he had filled, He, however, maintained his 
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usual bearing for two years, when he was again ordered 
to the Siren as first lieutenant. On the return of this vessel 
from Europe, whither she went with dispatches, Lieut. 
Warrington was ordered to the Essex, as her first lieuten- 
ant, in September of the same year. In the Essex he 
cruised on the American coast, and again carried out dis- 
patches for the government, returning in 1812. He was 
then ordered to the frigate Congress as her first lieutenant, 
and sailed, on the declaraton of war, with the squadron 
under Commodore Rogers, to intercept the British West 
India fleet, which was only avoided by the latter in conse- 
quence of a heavy fog, which continued for fourteen days. 
He remained in the Congress until 1813, when he became 
first lieutenant of the frigate United States, in which he re- 
mained until his promotion to the rank of master com- 
mandant, soon after which he took command of the sloop- 
ef-war Peacock. While cruising in the Peacock, in lati- 
tude 27 deg. 40 min., he encountered the British brig-of- 
war, Epervier. His own letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, descriptive of that encounter, is as follows: 


Ar Sea, Aprit 29, 1814. 


Sir:—TI have the honor to inform you that we have this 
morning captured, after an action of forty-two minutes, his 
Britannic Majesty’s brig Epervier, rating and mounting 
eighteen thirty-two pound carronades, with one hundred 
and twenty-eight men, of whom eleven were killed and fif- 
teen wounded, according to the best information we could 
obtain. Among the latter is her first lieutenant, who has 
lost an arm, and received a severe splinter wound in the 
hip. Not aman in the Peacock was killed, and only two 
wounded, neither dangerously. The fate of the Epervier 
would have been decided in much less time, but for the 
circumstance of our fore-yard having been totally disabled 
by two round-shot in the starboard quarter, from her first 
broadside, which entirely deprived us of the use of our fore- 
topsails, and compelled us to keep the ship large through- 
out the remainder of the action. This, with a few topmast 
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and topgallant backstays cut away, and a few shot through 
our sails, is the only injury the Peacock has sustained. 
Not a round-shot touched our hull, and our masts and spars 
are as sound as ever. When the enemy struck he had five 
feet of water in his hold; his maintopmast was over the 
side; his mainboom shot away; his foremast cut nearly 
away, and tottering; his forerigging and stays shot away ; 
his bowsprit badly wounded, and forty-five shot holes in 
his hull, twenty of which were within a foot of his water- 
line, above and below. By great exertions we got her in 
sailing order just as night came on. In fifteen minutes 
after the enemy struck, the Peacock was ready for another 
action, in every respect, except the foreyard, which was 
sent down, fished, and we had the foresail set again in forty- 
five minutes—such was the spirit and activity of our gal- 
lant crew. The Epervier had under convoy an English 
hermaphrodite brig, a Russian, and a Spanish ship, which 
all hauled their wind, and stood to the E. N. E. I had de- 
termined upon pursuing the former, but found that it would 
not be prudent to leave our prize in her then crippled state, 
and the more particularly so as we found she had on board 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars in specie. Every 
officer, seaman, and marine did his duty, which is the high- 
est compliment I can pay them. 
I am, &c., L. WARRINGTON, 

Capt. Warrington brought his prize safely home, and was 
received with great honor, because of his success in the 
encounter. In the early part of the year 1815, he sailed 
in the squadron under Commodore Decatur, for a cruise in 
the Indian Ocean. The Peacock and Hornet were obliged 
to separate in chasing, and did not again meet until they 
arrived at Tristan d’Acunha, the place appointed for ren- 
dezvous. After leaving that place, the Peacock met witha 
British line-of-battle ship, from which she escaped, and 
gained the Straits of Sunda, where she captured four vessels, 
one of which was a brig of fourteen guns, belonging to the 
East India Company’s service. From this vessel Captain 
Warrington first heard of the ratification of peace. He 


then returned to the United States. While in command 
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of the Peacock, Capt. Warrington captured nineteen ves- 
sels, three of which were given up to prisoners, and sixteen 
destroyed. 

Since the close of the war, Commodore Warrington has 
filed many responsible stations in the service for a long 
time, having been on shore-duty for twenty-eight years. 
He was appointed one of the Board of Naval Commission- 
ers, and subsequently held the post of chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance in the Navy Department, which post he held 
at the time of his death. His whole career of service ex- 
tended through a period of more than fifty-one years, during 
all of which time he was greatly respected, and heldas one of 
the most prominent officers of the United States navy. At the 
time of his death, which occurred at Washington, on the 
12th of October last, (after a short but painful illness,) there 
was but one older officer in the service.—ZJnier. Mag. 


OLD ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHTS. 


The following passage from Heywood’s “ Hierarchie of 
Angels,” (London, 1637,) which I find in Hone’s Table 
Book, communicated by that dear lover of old English 
plays, Charles Lamb, is somewhat curious for “ containing 
a string of names, all but that of Watson, his contemporary 
Dramatists; ’’ and it may have a little additional interest 
for us Virginians, as furnishing a catalogue of the authors 
with whom we may suppose our early fathers of the colony, 
or some of them, were most familiar ;—that is, if they could 
find time, amidst their planting and tending of their corn 
and tobacco, and other engagements, to read any thing. 
“The poet,” says L., “is complaining, in a mood half seri- 
ous, half comic, of the disrespect which poets in his own 
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time met with from the world, compared with the honors 
paid them by antiquity. Then they could afford them three 
or four sonorous names, and at full length; as to Ovid, the 
addition of Publius Naso Sulmensis; to Seneca, that of 
Lucius Anneas Cordubensis; and the like. Vow, says, he, 


Our modern poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtail’d which they first had given ; 
And, as we wish’d to have their memories drown’d, 
We scarcely can afford them half their sound. 
Greene, who had in both Academies ta’en 

Degree of Master, yet could never gain 

To be call’d more than Robin; who, had he 

Profest aught save the Muse, served, and been free 
After a sev’n years prenticeship, might have 

(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 
Marlowe, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit; 
Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was call’d but Tom. Tom Watson, though he wrote 
Able to make Apollo’s self to dote 

Upon his Muse; for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem,) 

Could not a second syllable redeem. 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 

Of the rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but WILL: 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 

Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher, and Webster, of that learned pack 

Wone of the meanest, neither was but Jack ; 
Decker but Tom; nor May, nor Middleton ; 

And he’s now but Jack Ford, that once were John. 


* Possibly,” continues L., ‘our Poet was a little sore, 
that the contemptuous curtailment of their baptismal names 
was chiefly exercised upon his poetical brethren of the 
drama. We hear nothing about Sam Daniel, or Ned Spen- 
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ser, inhiscatalogue. The familiarity of common discourse 
might probably take the greater liberties with the dramatic 
poets as conceiving of them as more upon a level with the 
stage actor. Or did their greater publicity, and popularity 
in consequence, fasten these diminutives upon them out of 
a feeling of love and kindness; as we say Harry the Fifth, 
rather than Henry, when we would express good will ?— 
as himself says, in those reviving words put into his mouth 
by Shakspeare, where he would comfort and confirm his 
doubting brothers : 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry! 

And doubtless Heywood had an indistinct conception of 
this truth, when (coming to his own name,) with that beau- 
tiful retracting which is natural to one that, not satirically 
given, has wandered a little out of his way into something 
recriminative, he goes on to say: 

Nor speak I this, that any here exprest, 

Should think themselves less worthy than the rest, 

Whose names have their full syllables and sound, 

Or that Frank, Kit, or Jack, are the least wound 

Unto their fame and merit. I for my part 

(Think others what they please) accept that heart 

Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 

And that it takes not from my pains a praise ; 

If any one to me so bluntly come: 

I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 


LIBANS. 


THE PREJUDICE AGAINST KNOWLEDGE DERIVED 
FROM BOOKS. 


Therqis apparently a strong prejudice still lurking in 
the minds of many amongst us against the knowledge de- 
rived from books, or book learning, (or larning as they call 
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it,) compared with that which is picked up by observation, 
or in the course of current chat. The latter is thought te 
be fresh and real; and worth having; while the former is 
considered as idle, visionary, and good-for-nothing. The 
first settlers of our State, I suppose, or many of them, 
brought this feeling over with them from England, and it 
has grown with our growth; and if banished from our 
towns, still hides itself in many holes and corners of our 
country. But it is high time to ferret it out in all its quar- 
ters, and drive it, if possible, out of every nook. 

There was a time indeed, I admit, when this feeling was 
not altogether unreasonable or unwise; for there was a 
time when the few books that were to be had were con- 
fined almost entirely to the subjects of school divinity, logic, 
and metaphysics, which were far above the reach of com- 
mon people, and could not be brought home to their busi- 
ness and bosoms in any manner whatever. By degrees, 
however, these new vehicles of information took a wider 
and more popular range—encircling history, biography, 
voyages, and travels—the whole world of truth, and a 
boundless region of fiction,—and at present, we know, there 
is no species of information which they do not embrace. 
And they give us this information now, not as formerly, in 
a dull and drowsy manner, but freely, freshly, gaily and 
with all the life and interest of oral communication. They 
fairly talk to us. Now, then, to prefer the knowledge 
which a man may pick up by chance, or gain by his own 
eyes and ears in the short round ofhis personal experience, to 
that which he may acquire by the help of books, is, in 
effect, to prefer a small stock of knowledge to a large one; 
the loose relations of a few individuals about him, to the 
well considered reports of the more intelligent and culti- 
vated minds who have travelled far and wide for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and brought home the spolia opima 
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of their researches, done up in the most portable and 
pleasant forms, for the instruction and entertainment 
of their fellow-men at home. The prejudice, therefore, is 
no longer tolerable; cannot be indulged, and ought to be 
exploded at once. A READER. 





MR. WASHINGTON’S DISCOURSE. 


The Virginia Constitution of 1776. A Discourse Delivered 
before the Virginia Historical Society, at their Annual Meet- 
ing, January 17th, 1852. By H. A. Washington. Published 
by the Society. Richmond. Macfarlane & Fergusson. 
This is really an able and interesting discourse, and for 

its general scope and spirit at least, deserves no small por- 
tion of praise. As we apprehended, however, in hearing, 
so we find on reading it, that we cannot quite agree with 
our worthy and intelligent author in all the views and 
opinions which he so strongly avows, and which he seems 
so anxious.to impress. We ought perhaps to specify some 
of them. In the first place, then, we cannot quite agree 
with him, (as, of course, we should be glad to do,) that our 
Constitution of '76 was purely historical, and not at all the- 
oretical ; or, to use his own words, “ that it was not framed 
with reference to any mere abstract theory of government” 
whatever. It is true, we admit, that the Constitution itself, 
for the body of it, is perhaps, strictly Aistorical; for the 
frame of polity which it established was in fact only the 
old colonial government vamped up with singular skill, on 
its actual basis, and with such alterations and additions 
only as the new state of things at the time had rendered 
absolutely necessary and proper. Bnt if we look at 
the Bill of Rights, which we must consider as part and 
parcel of the instrument, (as has been judicially decided, 
and as our author himself subsequently takes it,) we may 
surely see a little something in that which appears to have 
reference to atheory of some sort of the abstract rights of man, 
and smacks indeed very strongly of the “social compact” 
of Locke, and the “ contrat social ’’ of Rousseau, which sub- 
sequently produced such flagrant consequences in France 
and throughout the whole world. 
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But passing over this minor point, we can not quite agree 
with our author in what we take to be his main proposition, 
that “the rights, franchises, and liberties, which our fathers 
brought with them from England,—which they enjoyed 
throughout the whole colonial period, under the protection of 
royal charters, and the courts oflaw, and which when all con- 
nection between the colony and the mother country had been 
dissolved forever, George Mason and his associates gathered 
together, and bound up in the Bill of Rights and Constitu- 
tion of "76—have a high and noble pedigree, and are, in truth, 
an inheritance transmitted to this democratic age and country; 
from the bosom of an exclusive aristocracy:” that is, as he 
explains, from the old English Barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from the recreant John at Runnymede, and that 
Magna Charta itself is in fact ‘ the great prototype of the 
first Constitution of Viriginia.” That there is some his- 
torical connection, indeed, between the two transactions is 
what we can easily see, but that they involve a common prin- 
ciple, or that there is any great resemblance between them in 
any essential respect, as our author seems particularly anx- 
ious to show, is what after all his able and ample illustration 
we cannot so clearly perceive. For in what does he suppose 
the resemblance consists? Why he says: ‘‘ Magna Charta 
is an instrument drawing a line between the powers of the 
Crown and the rights of the English barons. The Consti- 
tution of Virginia is an instrument drawing a line between 
the powers of the government and the rights of the people. 
The principle of Magna Charta is, that the barons of Eng- 
Jand had certain rights which the Crown dare not invade. 
The principle of the Constitution of Virginia is, that the 
people of the Commonwealth have certain rights, which 
the government is bound, under all circumstances, to re- 
spect.” (p. 15.) And, he tells us in another place, that 
‘*when we come to look at the Constitution of "76, analyt- 
ically and philosophically, we find that, passing over the 
mere machinery of government, it is, in principle, an instru- 
ment drawing a line between the powers of the govern- 
ment, and the rights of the governed.” And again, he in- 
sists that ‘this principle, lying at the basis of our govern- 
ment, and so important in the annals of Constitutional lib- 
erty—the principle, I mean, which draws a line between 
the government and the individual—has no place in the 
ancient world. It is of comparatively recent, and as I shall 
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show, of feudal and aristocratic origin.” And he proceeds 
accordingly, at some length, to trace it to the old feudal 
barons on the continent, and more particularly to the old 
Norman barons in England. Now, this—that there is any 
real resemblance between the Magna Charta of the aristo- 
Cratic barons, and the first Constitution of our democratic 
Virginia, in this respect,—is what we say we cannot so 
clearly perceive. On the contrary, to our view there is 
rather a striking contrast between them. For in the first 
place, the English barons, as he himself argues, did not 
stipulate any thing for the people; but only for themselves 
alone. (This is not perhaps strictly true, but we are willing 
to give him the advantage of his own view on this point.) 
And, we add, they did not certainly stipulate any thing for 
themselves as individuals against the government, but rather 
for themselves as barons and so as a component part of 
the government, against the arbitrary encroachments of 
another part of the government, the king, whom they were 
for keeping within his proper bounds, if necessary even by 
force and arms. But in our Constitution of ’76, we do not 
see our fathers of the Convention stipulating any thing at 
all for themselves against the king or parliament, whose 
yoke they were throwing off, with any reservation of their 
rights, either as statesmen or as persons, but taking ail 
power into their own hands, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, and for their benefit only. Nor can we see in the in- 
strument, any care whatever to guard the rights of the peo- 
ple against the possible encroachments of the government 
they were creating forthem. On the contrary, they ap- 
pear to us to have proceeded with the most generous and 
lavish confidence that was ever displayed by any body of 
men, in any similar case. Thus they confide all the power 
which they had assumed for the people to the House of 
Delegates, with only the check of a negative in the Senate, 
a congenial body derived from the same source—the peo- 
ple themselves. The truth is, that regarding the Constitu- 
tion they were making as virtually the work of their con- 
stituents, and the creature of their will and choice, and to 
be administered under their eyes by delegates elected by 
themselves, they did not for a moment imagine that it ever 
would or could be abused. They left the two Houses, 
therefore, composing the Legislature, to exercise all the 
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omnipotence of the British parliament, untrammelled by 
any restrictions but those which the Bill of Rights might 
seem to impose. Then asto any stipulation for a resort to 
force in any event, (which is what has gathered all that halo 
of glory about the heads of those old barons as they loom 
upon us through the mist of antiquity—)that was not in any 
of their thoughts; and they were quite satisfied to rest the 
rights and liberties of their constituents upon the judicial 
power of the courts to nullify any unconstitutional act—if 
they even thought of that. And, we may add, that they did 
not even reserve the right of alteration and amendment of 
the Constitution itself—for there is no appearance of that 
* sardonic grin of death,” (as Mr. Randolph called it,) on its 
face, or in any feature of its frame. The fact is, they fond- 
ly flattered themselves that they had made a constitution 
that might last forever, and they stamped it accordingly 
with the seal of immortality,—as if it were indeed divine. 

For the rest, we warmly commend this discourse of Mr. 
W. to the careful consideration of all students of our his- 
tory, as containing a little something to doubt and question, 
but much more to approve and applaud. 


LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION. NO. 21. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, 
by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Biography, 
Relics and Traditions of the War of Independence. By 
Benson J. Lossing. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


This is the most pleasing number of this valuable and in- 
teresting work that we have seen; for it comes home to 
our own “ field’”’—to our own State, and city; and fur- 
nishes us with many vivid recollections of revolutionary 
times and characters hereabouts that are truly refreshing. 
The letter-press is pleasantly written, and the cuts, (with 
some exceptions,) are nearly all that we could expect or 
wish in such things. We shall notice this work again. 

‘ 
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Various Bntelligenee. 


— 


GOLD MINES IN VIRGINIA. 


We have frequently had occasion to notice the development 
of the Gold Mines of Virginia. Within the past three years 
several rich mines have been opened, and worked successfully 
in different sections of the State. 

The attention of the World has been awakened to the impor- 
tance of this branch of mining. Since the discovery of the 
Mineral wealth of California, thousands have flocked to that 
distant country, incurring great risks and deprivations in the 
hope of realizing their fortunes. A few have turned their at- 
tention to the same business nearer home, where success has 
generally attended their labours, while many of the sanguiue 
wanderers, who ventured their all, returning, after a year’s ab- 
= broken in health and spirits, no richer than when they 
eft. 

We believe Com. Stockton was one of the first who intro- 
duced into Virginia effective machinery for reducing, on a large 
scale, the Quartz Rock, and demonstrating that a profitable bu- 
siness could be done in this branch of miving. Some three 
years since he purchased the tract of land in Fluvauna county, 
about sixty miles distant from this city, upon which was a rich 
and extensive Gold vein. where he erected a large mill and 
other works. The glowing accounts received from California, 
of the richness and extent of the auriferous Quartz of that 
country, induced Com. Stockton to suspend, for a time, his 
mining operations in this State, and to send his experienced 
workmen, with complete outfit, machinery, &c., to test the 
newly discovered Gold veins in California. 

We are informed by a friend, who conversed a short time 
since with one of the Company, that they were uot successful, 
the results not meeting expectations: their operations were dis- 
continued in that country, the workmen returned to this State 
and Com. Stockton has resumed his mining operations in Flu- 
vanna county, on a larger scale than heretofore, having intro- 
duced improved machinery, and has good prospects of doing a 
profitable and permanent business. 

There are several other Gold Mines in operation in this State, 
and are said to be doing well. 

_ We have taken some pains to gain information on this sub- 
ject, believing, as we do, that as the country becomes settled, 
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and improved machinery introduced, this branch of mining in 
our State, at no very distant day, will produce an anoual amount 
of the precious metal, that will go far towards furnishing us 
with a solid basis for our currency. 

The mines of Wm. M. Moseley & Co., and the Garnett Min- 
ing company, in Buckingham county, are perhaps paying larger 
dividends to the stockholders, on their outlay, than any other 
mines in this State. 

We have seen specimens of the quartz from this vein, une- 
qualled in richness by any auriferous quartz ever shown us. 
We were recently shown a large rock, weighing 108 Ibs.. with 
the gold visible all through it, with many other specimens which 
were taken from the Garnett vein at 90 feet from the surface ; 
— depth, the vein is from 16 to 20 feet wide, all carrying 
gold. 

There are several shafts sunk upon the vein, and galleries 
opened some six hundred feet in length, where the mills of these 
two companies are situated near together and on the same vein. 

Six miles from these mives, are two other mills, worked by 
Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Wiseman, which are said to be doing 
very well.—Richmond Whig. 


_ 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Annual Commencement of this institution was held in 
the Chemical Hall of the establishment, on Monday evening, 
the 15th ult., before a large and brilliant company, with the usual 
ceremonies, and apparently with great satisfaction to all pres- 
ent. The Address to the graduates by the Rev. Dr. Green, the 
President of Hampden Sidney College, was characteristically 
eloquent in some parts, and pleasantly humorous in others ; and 
the Charge by Dr. Gibson, was, as usual, altogether handsome 
and becoming. 


The following is a list of the graduates: 


Wm. W. S. Butler, of Portsmouth; Peter T. Coleman, of 
Cumberland; John B. Gardner, of Henrico; Charles A. Gil- 
bert, of Amherst; Robert J. Grammer, of Dinwiddie; Bever- 
ley Grigg, of Greensborough, Ala.; Burleigh C. Harrison, Rich- 
mond City; Owen Baylor Hill, Richmond City; Wm. N. 
Horseley, Amherst; John Keys, Washington County; Burgess 
M. Long, Chesterfield County ; Edwin S. McArthur, Chester- 
field County; George A. Matthews, Columbus, Miss. ; Thomas 
P. Marston, James City County ; Thomas B. Moon, Albemarle 
County; James H. Oley, Bedford County ; an = George 
Peachy, Williamsburg ; John F. Sinton, enrico ; David Steel, 
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Petersburg ; Wesley A. Trotter, Henry; Robert H. Turner, 
Louisa; jen . Whitemore, Petersburg; Wm. L. Wood, 
Hanover, and Cyril G. Wyche, Henderson, N. C. 

The gold medal for the best Thesis, was presented to Doctor 
B. Gregg, of Alabama, with great applause. 

We are always gratified to witness the growing prosperity of 
this institution, which we regard as highly honorable to our 
City and State. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


The death of this distinguished poet, which occurred at his 
residence, Sloperton Cottage, on the 26th of February last, has 
called forth many grateful tributes to his memory; and very 
pevoer's- He was certainly a fine poet, and almost a great one. 

e was not, indeed, we suppose, quite equal to any very lofty 
or. continuous flight; at least he had not those stores of mind, 
or those qualities of head and heart, which, according to Mil- 
ton, are necessary for the production of an epic poem; but to 
any performance below that, it would appear that he was fully 
competent. His genius was lively and versatile, and his Muse 
was always ready with her wings for any excursion that seemed 
to promise pleasure or sport. His poems, accordingly, were 
once extremely popular, and are still read by many, as they de- 
serve to be, for their various merits. His translation of Ana- 
creon—(a juvenile production,) though not exactly true to the 
origival, and rather Irish (or Mooreish) than Attic, is yet proba- 
bly the best version of the old Teian that we have. His Lalla 
Rookh is a splendid tissue of dazzling images and sparkling 
conceits, with some passages of real power that seem to raise 
him above himself; though they still leave him far below the 
— masters of song—* there sitting where he durst not soar.” 

is Two-penny Post- Bag, aud his Fudge Family in Paris, in a 
lighter vein, are excellent in their way ; and above all bis Irish 
Melodies, and other songs, though seldom heard at present, 
ought to embalm his memory in all tuneful hearts. Surely if 
he had left us nothing but his * Last Rose of Summer,” it 
should preserve his fame in all the odor of sweetness for many 

ears. 
. We must add here, that Moore has some associations with 
our State, which we may recall with a certain degree of inter- 
est, if not with any great amount of pleasure. We allude to 
the fact that he once lighted on our soil for a few days,—having 
landed at Norfolk, on his way to Bermuda, in November, 1303. 
The place, however, as gay and joyous as it was, and ready 
enough to welcome him to share in all its amusements, did not 
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happen to please him, and he had the bad taste to record his 
unfavorable impressions of it in a Poetical Epistle to a Miss 
M . which he afterwards published, and with a foot-note 
in which he mentioned the three most remarkable nuisances of 
the town at that time, in a senteuce which a few of its present 
inhabitants may perhaps still remember—to Jaugh at and for- 
give. He wrote also, while here, his Ballad entitled “ the Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,” a poem of a better mood, and a much 
more agreeable memorial of his visit. Leaving Norfolk for 
Bermuda, he returoed to it again the following spring, and stop- 
ping there, at this time. only three or four days, he came to our 
city by the way of Williamsburg, and after a short stay here, 
passed on to Washington—and thence to Philadelphia—finding 
or making * occasion for his mirth” in all that he saw, or fan- 
cied, by the way; and scribbling satirical verses to amuse him- 
self and his friends at home. It is proper to add, however, that 
he subsequently recanted all these effusions of his idle gaiety in 
the most handsome and hovorable terms; and they do not ap- 
pear in his collected works. 

For the rest, we have oaly to say, that while we admire the 
beauty of Moore's poetry, we regret that we cannot commend 
its morality with equal praise. He appears, indeed, to have 
written for the most part without any serious design or desire 
to make the world either wiser or better by his strains, but mere- 
ly to give pleasure and to get applause; aud he had his reward. 
He led a gay and brilliant life for many years, followed by a 
calm and pleasant old age, (as we suppose,) living in elegant 
retirement, not without honor, and with as much literary Jeisure 
as he wished—till a cloud came over his intellect which left him 
but * the shadow of a name’”—and hung about bim until he 
faded away from the scene, and was—as he is now—no more. 
Alas! that he did not aspire to live a higher life, and to leave— 
as he might have done—a better and more permanent fame! 


THE ATHENZUM. 


We had the pleasure of being present, with many others, at 
the opening of this institution, (a new thing in our city,) on Sa- 
turday evening, the 3lst of January last, and of hearing the ad- 
dress of Judge Robertson on the oecasion, which struck us as 
very appropriate and interesting; aud appeared to give equal 
satisfaction to all the company. The subject was the value of 
knowledge, and the importance of mental and moral culture ; 
with some reference, of course, to the lectures which were to 
follow; and it was well and handsomely treated. We were 
ourselves particularly gratified by the judge’s illustration of the 
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often-quoted aphorism of Lord Bacon, that “ knowledge is 
power’; and thought that his eases from history especially, 
were well put. His style too, we found, was much move rhetor- 
ical than we had expected,—an agreeable surprise. It was cer- 
tainly a good beginning, and seemed to augur well for the 
sequel. 

We have since heard a number of the lectures which have 
been delivered by different gentlemen, on various subjects ; 
and have been considerably pleased with several of them that 
seemed to approach the true idea of such things. We are sorry 
we cannot say quite as much for all of them. 

We have observed, with great pleasure, that some of our 
most worthy and intelligent citizens, and more particularly our 
ladies, have manifested a disposition to countenance and en- 
courage this novel entertainment, by their personal attendance, 
and otherwise, that is highly proper and becoming. 

We owe it to the committee to add, that they appear to us to 
have discharged their duty in this service with as much propri- 
ety as possible in so new an engagement. They have done 
well, aud, we may fairly hope, will do better hereafter. 


THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


It appears that the editor of this well-known work, Mr. Jared 
Sparks, now President of Harvard University, has recently pub- 
lished several papers in the New York Evening Post, in answer 
to the communications of an anonymous writer which appear- 
ed some time ago in the same jourval, charging him with having 
taken some great and unwarrantable liberties with the text of 
his author in preparing the letters of Washington for the press; 
and in answer also to the strictures of Lord Mahon, who in his 
recent continuation of his History of England, has adverted to 
the charges, and condemned the infidelities of Mr. S. in the 
strongest terms. We have not seen these papers, and therefore 
cannot properly judge how far Mr. S. has succeeded in defend- 
ing himself in the case, but the Whig of this city gives us a 
short passage from one of them in which Mr. 8S. writes: 


“1 deny that any part of the charge is true in avy sense, which 
can authorize the censures bestowed by these writers, or raise a 
suspicion of the editor's fidelity and fairness. It would certain- 
ly be strange, if the editor should undertake to prepare for the 
press a collection of manuscript letters, many of them hastil 
written, without a thought that they would ever be published, 
and should uot at the same time regard it as a solemn duty to 
correct obvious slips of the pen, occasional inaccuracies of ex- 
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pression, and manifest faults of grammar, which the writer him- 
self, if he could have revised his own mauuscripts, would never 
for a moment have allowed to appear in print. This is all I 
have done in the way of altering or correcting Washington's 
letters. The alterations are strictly verbal or grammatieal ; nor 
am I conscious that, in this process, an historical fact, the ex- 
pression of an opinion, or the meaning of a sentence, has, on 
any occasion, been perverted or modified.” 


All this, we suppose, is true, and we are willing to give Mr. 
S. the full benefit of hisown statement; but we must still think 
that, by his own showing. he has opened himself to some cen- 
sure in the case. In our opinion, ; ought to have published 
the letters, as far as possible, exactly as they were written, in 
all respects; and left the reader to make such trivial alterations 
as he mentions for himself. There is always danger that petty 
infidelities may lead to greater, and thatthe assumption of a 
liberty with the text in a small point, may pave the way to the 
indulgence of a taste for correction in matters of more impor- 
tance. Moreover the allowance of any license of this sort, in 
a single instance, is apt to cast some shade of suspicion over 
the integrity of all the rest. Therefore, we should say, let all 
alteration and amendment alone. 

At the same time, we are not disposed to judge Mr. S. with 
harshness, or to censure him with any asperity. As at present 
advised, we are inclined to think, that his offence has been mere- 


ly an error of judgment, and that proceeding from an honora- 
ble motive ; and if we cannot acquit him, we will not condemn. 


WINE-MAKING AT CETTE. 


I said that it was good—good for our stomachs—to see ne 
English bunting at Cette. The reason is, that Cette is a great 
manufacturing place, and that what they manufacture there is 
neither cotton nor wool, Perigord pies, nor Rheims biscuits,— 
but wine. “ Jci,” will a Cette industrial write with the great- 
est coolness over his Porte Cochere—* Ici on fabrique des vins.” 
All the wines in the world, indeed, are made in Cette. You 
have only to give an order for Johannisberg, or Tokay—nay, for 
all I know, for the Falernian of the Romans, or the Nectar of 
the gods—and the Cette manufacturers will promptly supply 
you. They are great chemists, these gentlemen, and have 
brought the noble art of adulteration to a perfection which would 
make our own mere logwood and sloe-juice “Sager rap pale 
and wan with envy. But the great trade of the place is not so 
much adulterating as concocting wine. Cette is well situated 
for this noble manufacture. The wines of southern Spain are 
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brought by coasters from Barcelona and Valencia. The infe- 
rior Bordeaux growths come pouring from the Garonne by the 
Canal du Midi; and the hot and fiery Rhone wives are floated 
along the chain of etangs and canals from Beaucaire. With 
all these raw materials, and, of course, a chemical laboratory 
to boot, it would be hard if the clever folks of Cette could not 
turn out a very good imitation of any wine in demand. The 
will doctor you up bad Bordeaux with violet powders and roug 
cider—colour it with cochineal and turnsole, and outswear cre- 
ation that it is precious Chateau Margaux—vintage of ’25.— 
Champagne. of course, they make by hogsheads. Do you wish 
sweet Gaeer wines from Italy and the Lavant? The Cette 
ople will mingle old Rhone wines with boiled sweet wines 
con the neighbourhood of Lunel, and charge you any price per 
bottle. Do ee wish to make new Claret old? A Cette man- 
ufacturer will place it in his oven, and, after twenty-four hours’ 
regulated application of heat, return it to you nine years in bot- 
tle. Port, sherry, and Madeira, of course, are fabricated in 
abundance with any sort of bad, cheap wine and brandy, for a 
stock, and with half the concoctions in a druggist’s shop for 
seasoning. Cette, in fact, is the very capital and emporium of 
the tricks and rascalities of the wine-trade, and it supplies al- 
most all the Brazils, and a great proportion of the northern 
European nations with their after-dinner drinks. To the grate- 
ful Yankees it sends out thousands of tons of Ay and Moet, be- 
sides no end of Johannisberg, Hermitage, and Chateau Mar- 
gaux, the fine qualities and dainty aroma of which are highly 
prized by the transatlantic amateurs. The Dutch flag fluttered 
plentifully in the harbour, so that I presume Mynheer is a cus- 
tomer to the Cette industrials—or, at all events, he helps in the 
distribution of their wares. The old French West Indian colo- 
nies also patronise their ingenious countrymen of Cette; and 
Russian magnates get drunk on Chambertin and Romanee 
Conti, made of low Rhone, and low Burgundy brewages, eked 
out by the contents of the graduated phial. I fear, however, 
that we do come in—in the matter of “fine golden sherries, at 
22s. 94d. a dozen,” or * peculiar old-crusted port, at ls. 9d."— 
for a share of the Cette manufactures; and it is very probable 
that after the wine is fabricated upon the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, it is still further improved upon the banks of the Thaies. 
Angus B. Reach. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


The Metropolis of the old and of the new world are about to 
be brought within five days of each other. The Newfoundland 
Telegraph Company is now organizing in this city, with a cap- 
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ital of £100,000 ; and the Engineer, F. M. Gisborne, will leave 
in a few days for Europe, to make contracts for submarine wire. 
The Company is guarantied the exclusive right to telegraph 
across Newfoundland for thirty years, with a bonus of thirty 
square miles of land and $30,000. It is expected that the whole 


will be completed and in operation in six months from the pres- 
ent time. 


This, so far as relates to the communication of intelligence, 
will shorten the distance between the two cities one-half. All 
the steamers of the Collins and Cunard lines, (12 ships,) mak- 
ing together twenty-eight trips per annum, each way, pass in 
sight of Cape Race, Newfoundland, at which point the Tele- 
graph Company is to furnish a steam yacht to run out and ex- 
change despatches with every steamer. The proposed Quebec 
and Liverpool and New-York and Galway lines, (eight vessels,) 
will touch at Cape Race, going and coming.—N. Y. Obs. 


Miscellany. 


THE LETTER H. 


We see by an article in a charming volume entitled “ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life,” recently published by our old favor- 
ite Miss Mitford, that the Enigma on the letter H. which we 
remember reading some years ago, in a volume of Lord Byron's 
works, and which we thought at the time was the very best 
thing of the kind that we had ever read, evincing, as it seemed 
to us, a wonderfully nice ear, and a curiously delicate appreci- 
ation of the varying sounds of the letter in different words,— 
was, after all, not written by Lord B., but by a Miss Catherine 
Fanshawe, a poetess whom we confess we never heard of before. 
This strikes us of course as rather strange, but so it seems to be; 
for Miss M. assures us that though “ she has it herself printed 
in two different editions of Lord Byron’s works, the one Eng- 
lish, the other American,” she has a letter from a surviving 
friend of Miss F., in which he writes: “The letter H. (I 
mean the evigma so called, ascribed to Lord Byron,) she (Miss 
F.) wrote at the Deepdene. I well remember her bringing it 
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down at breakfast, and reading it to us, and my impression is, 
that she had then just composed it. ” 


On this evidence—Miss M. does not hesitate to restore the 
poem to Miss F’., and thereupon repeats it, as follows: 


A RIDDLE. 


*T was in heaven pronounced, and ‘twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d ; 
’Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 

*T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends him at birth, and awaits him in death, 

Presides o'er his happiness, honor and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with eare, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is crowned. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned. 

*T will not soften the heart; but though deaf be the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 

Ah! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 


This is certainly very beautiful, and whether written by alord 
or a lady, does great credit to the author. This copy of it, how- 
ever, we find has some variations from thatin our memory, and 


not, we think, so good. Thus instead of the first couplet as 
Miss M. gives it: 


*T was in heaven pronounced, and ’twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
That which we read, as we still remember it, ran thus: 


*T was whispered in heaven; twas muttered in hell; 
And echo caught softly the sonnd as it fell; 


certainly much better. There were also, we believe, some other 
slight differences; but we cannot specify them just now. 
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CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. 

“The old maxim,” says Capt. Basil Hall, “ that you are to do 
in Rome as the Romans do,” seduces many worthy persons to 
forget what they owe to themselves, in consideration of what 
they affect to fancy they owe the Romans, but what, in truth, 
they merely find agreeable to themselves at the moment.” 


STANZAS. 
“T would not live alway.”—Job. 





I would not live forever here, 
For something whispers in my breast, 
This earth is not my spirit’s sphere, 
And cannot be my place of rest. 


The highest happiness attained 
Still leaves a void it cannot fill; 
And when my dearest wish is gained 
1 sigh for something dearer still. 


My soul, a Bird of Paradise, 
Is always on her airy wings; 
She cannot rest beneath the skies, 
She cannot live on earthly things." 4 ,. 
* The Bird of Paradise, (according to the fabulous account 
of it,) has no legs,—of course never lights, but is always flying 


about in the air, and lives entirely upon the dew of Heaven.— 
See Goldsmith. 


LINES TO A LADY. 
Sent with a small pair of Scissars. 


I heed not the saw of old wives, 

How scissars, they say, will cut love ; 
For ours shall Jast all our lives, 

And longer—in heaven above. 


No, even the scissars of Fate 
Cannot sever our spirits, my dear; 
And these which you see are not great, 
I may give you, I think, without fear. P. 


4 
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